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have induced your father," asked a friend, "to build his
house on this high peak, a place so difficult of access,
where every drop of water must be brought from the
bottom of the mountain and where the soil is so parched
and sterile that it is to be feared his lawn, his shrubbery,
his garden will be all burned up." "I have heard my
father say/' replied his daughter, "that when quite a
boy the top of this mountain was his favorite retreat,
here he would bring his books to study, here would pass
his holiday and leisure hours: that he never wearied of
gazing on the sublime and beautiful scenery that spread
around, bounded only by the horizon, or the far off
mountains; and that the indescribable delight he here
enjoyed so attached him to this spot, that he determined
when arrived at manhood he would here build his family
mansion."

The same fanciful disposition characterized all his
architectural plans and domestic arrangements; and even
in the President's House were introduced some of these
favorite contrivances, many of them really useful and
convenient. Among these, there was in his dining room
an invention for introducing1 and removing the dinner
without the opening and shutting of doors. A set of
circular shelves were so contrived in the wall, that on
touching a spring they turned into the room loaded with
the dishes placed on them by the servants without the
wall, and by the same process the removed dishes were
conveyed out of the room. When he had any persons
dining with him, with whom he wished to enjoy a free
and unrestricted flow of conversation, the number of
persons at table never exceed four, and by each indi-
vidual was placed a dumb-waiter* containing everything

lMrs. Smith describes the dumb-waiter in "A Winter in Washington"
Vol. II, p. Hbserver, in the location
